by Carrie McLaren
If birds of a feather
formed a flock,
then what were a
group of similar people
called? Whether it was
a mutual hobby, inter-
ests, a sense of humor,
or complimentary per-
sonalities that formed
the tie that bound, stu-
dents stuck together in
cliques.
In many cases, the
members of cliques
were easily identified.
Anyone vaguely famil-
iar with the various
cliques could random-
ly choose people walk-
ing down the halls be-
tween classes and
place them with their
faction. Of course, in
order to be accurate,
one had to know the
following characteris-
tics of the assorted
main groups:
Surfers
These sun-worship-
ers ranked high up on
the popularity ladder
and spent every extra-
curricular hour possi-
ble carousing the
beach. Surfers nearly
always had blond hair
(or at least brown hair
with artificial high-
lights) and somehow
maintained year-round
suntans. An extro-
verted and daring crew,
they made sure to leave
an impression every-
where they visited.
While interests ranged
from selected punk
rock to top 40 artists, all
surfers shared a mutu-
al love for the shores.
To them, they could
never be too loud, at-
tend too many parties,
or soak up too much
sun.
Intellects
Nearly opposite the
surfers, they spent as
much (if not more) time
on schoolwork as lei-
sure time. However,
this did not mean that
every honor student
with at least a 4.0 GPA
was rendered a social
vegetable. Students
taking the same ad-
vanced courses often
got together in study
groups and went out for
dinner before hitting
the books together.
While taking Compo-
sition 11 honors, Paul
Maseman wrote an ode
to teacher Frank Black
entitled "Black Rap".
With the help of class-
mate Bart Ahern, he
later recorded his work
imitating Black's voice
with background mu-
sic. The two played the
results for Black and
distributed lyric sheets
on his request.
While the academi-
cally accelerated boast-
ed similar I.Q.'s and
took the same courses,
they could not be con-
sidered as one clique
but several separate
cliques. Those in-
volved in advanced
courses usually hung
around others who
were in classes of the
same degree. "I'd never
pass up a chance to go
out because of home-
work," said Sophomore
Ann O'Conner. "My
friends aren't the type
of people who live with
their noses in their
books either."
Athletes
Ranging from soccer
players to cheer-
leaders, they shared
one thing in common: a
love for sports. Anyone
involved in the varsity
or junior varsity pro-
gram stayed daily after
school to practice dur-
ing season and there-
fore became well-ac-
quainted with the oth-
er team members.
Sports jargon was com-
mon among them and
chains, and an occa-
sional pierced nose. Be-
neath the superficial,
fashion-oriented side
of the punk rock move-
ment lay strong politi-
cal beliefs. Although
rare, the genuine punk
attitude cared less
about an individual's
appearance and cloth-
ing and more adamant-
ly opposed nuclear
war. An underground
punk rock magazine,
"Not For Profit."
evoked  controversy
Assorted cliques
have their own personalities
often alienated the un-
athletic from conversa-
tion. Although all ath-
letic groups possessed a
general reputation for
popularity, the boys
soccer team, the varsity
football team, and the
cheerleaders enjoyed
the most 'elite' status.
Punkers
Music by artists such
as Suicidal Tendencies,
Black Flag, and the Im-
portant Seasnakes,
played an important
part in typing groups
together. Punk and pro-
gressive rock fans were
usually easily identi-
fied by their bizarre
hairstyles, assorted
leather accessories and
with school adminis-
tration for its harsh lan-
guage. " ... as far as
crude ideas and child-
ish use of profanity,
there's a thing called
freedom of speech and
press," said Senior Jay
Titus.
Although not all stu-
dents could be placed
into the preceding cate-
gories, everyone
looked for friends with
common characteris-
tics. While members of
cliques seemed at
times to have a stereo-
typed personality, they
were actually a group
of separate and unique
individuals.
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